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the rest, just what a realistic interpretation of sense-perception is to 
mean. Since its metaphysical bearings are the final test of epistemo- 
logical theory, we can scarcely afford to make concessions until these 
bearings have been indicated in sufficient detail to be tangible. As 
regards theories of knowledge that have leanings in the direction of 
naive realism, the problem as yet unanswered is what standard is to 
determine whether a perception presents its object as it is when not 
perceived. If this question should prove unanswerable, it would pre- 
sumably involve the remodelling of all theories in which the possi- 
bility of this answer is taken for granted. 

These comments are not intended to obscure the numerous merits 
of the book. The author writes in a fair, impartial style, and he shows 
not only great keenness but an enviable familiarity with his subject. 
His work is valuable as an aid both to the understanding of Kant and 
for purposes of Orientierung in the perplexing problems of episte- 
mology, and it eminently deserves a careful reading. 

B. H. Bode. 

University of Wisconsin. 

The Roots of Reality : Being Suggestions for a Philosophical Re- 
construction. By Ernest Belfort Bax. London, Grant Richards, 
1907.— pp. x, 331. 

There are few intellectual ventures so rash as the attempt to sum up 
the ' established results ' or ' accepted conclusions ' of philosophical 
reflection. The next oscillation of the pendulum of speculation is sure 
to upset what had seemed firmly settled and to make disreputable 
doctrines that had but lately passed for incontrovertible, — if the pre- 
vailing tendencies of expert opinion are what determine the ' estab- 
lished. ' Mr. Belfort Bax has unhappily been guilty of this rashness at 
the very outset of his attempt at metaphysical construction. He has 
undertaken to draw up a list of ' ' the positions philosophy has attained 
that may be regarded as rock bases, " as " indefeasible results. ' ' And, 
at a moment when, for better or worse, most of our younger meta- 
physicians are making haste to enroll themselves among the realists, 
Mr. Bax sets down as the first of these results the general "position 
of Modern Idealism — which is that of philosophy or metaphysic, 
properly so-called " — viz., the doctrine that "every real is essentially 
object of consciousness," that "reality is synonymous with conscious 
experience, possible or actual," that " reality must mean knowable- 
ness and known-ness. ' ' Similarly, at a moment when a revival of 
pluralism, in more than one sense of the term, is a conspicuous phe- 
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nomenon, even in idealistic circles, Mr. Bax assures us that " pluralism 
as an ultimate formulation of the principle of reality is hardly adopted, 
at least explicitly, by any serious metaphysical thinker in the present 
day. ' ' In putting such affirmations in the forefront, and in treating 
these doctrines as premises to be employed without hesitation rather 
than as conclusions to be proved, the author was hardly well inspired, 
if he desired to reach the contemporary mind or to convince his readers 
of his acquaintance with the present situation in philosophy. He has 
much the air of one not at all dans le mouvement, a characteristic 
which militates against the interest and persuasiveness, if not neces- 
sarily against the soundness, of a writer's arguments. 

But in point of fact this initial impression of Mr. Bax's philosoph- 
ical position is not altogether just. His book is, in its own fashion, 
decidedly typical of certain characteristic present-day tendencies. 
That it is a somewhat incongruous fashion is what constitutes the dis- 
tinguishing singularity of the book, and gives it, as an episode in the 
history of ideas, a measure of interest of its own. The author's seem- 
ingly dogmatic idealism turns out to be of a pretty equivocal sort ; 
for it requires only that an object, in order to be real, shall exist, not 
necessarily for an actual, but only " for a possible consciousness "; and 
it apparently even inclines to lapse into a sort of hylozoism, according 
to which all physical objects contain, at least "potentially," the 
"principle of subjectivity within themselves" (pp. 71-72), and so 
are real by themselves. Similarly, in spite of the identification of the 
real with " the knowable and known," the greater part of the book is 
an attack upon panlogism and an affirmation of the importance of 
alogical factors in the constitution of reality. Likewise, after dismiss- 
ing pluralism as a theory of no consequence, Mr. Bax leans to the hy- 
pothesis that the neo-Kantian Absolute, the "synthesis of conscious- 
ness in general," is "a mere abstraction, which becomes realized 
solely in the finite individual mind" (p. 125). And finally, having 
mentioned pragmatism with scant appreciation or understanding, the 
author adopts one of the most serious and most intelligible of the con- 
tentions of the pragmatist, — his an ti -absolutism and provisionalism, — 
and concludes the book with the emphatic declaration : "If there is 
one thing that we must learn to give up, it is the notion of finality. 
. . . The notion of direction, of tendency, must take the place of that 
of complete actualization. Full realisation is not for us, even as an 
ideal, in that stadium of consciousness in which we, finite individuals, 
. . . live and move and have our being. ' ' 

The resultant combination of ideas is undeniably a somewhat curious 
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one. Primarily, Mr. Bax exhibits to perfection the manner of the 
representative British Hegelian, suckled at the twin breasts of the 
Dialectic, confident that the profoundest insight in philosophy is that 
"reality lives only in the union in synthesis of what are per se an- 
tithetic and contradictory elements" (p. 223), and ready to dispose 
of unacceptable doctrines in short order by the simple reiteration of 
the fatal words "one-sided abstraction." It is in keeping with this 
side of his intellectual affinities that we find him settling a number of 
difficult problems in metaphysics by the familiar method of double- 
entry book-keeping. Thus, human action is from one point of view 
necessitated, from another it is free ; both are valid points of view, 
and either alone is 'abstract' (pp. 182-188). In all this there is 
nothing novel or distinctive. The book's peculiarity is that it employs 
the devices, the phraseology, the intellectual mannerisms of neo-Hegel- 
ianism in an attempt to destroy that type of metaphysics, that it turns 
the method of the Dialectic into a weapon against panlogism and abso- 
lutism. For the two primary "antithetic elements" in the "con- 
scious synthesis " that constitutes the " concrete world," are "the log- 
ical and the alogical elements" ; and the error of much modern 
idealism, the author contends, lies in a failure to recognize the im- 
portance of the latter. The possibility of experience, — and, there- 
fore, the nature of reality, — involves both matter and form, both 
content, which is simply ' given ' as brute fact, and relating cate- 
gories, both the particular and the universal. The alogical presents 
itself specifically at two points in the constitution of experience : in 
the "pure subject" of thought, which, though it is the ground of 
unity in our knowledge, may be identified with will (pp. 206-207) 5 
and in "the element of blind feltness or sensation" (p. 50). There 
is an irreducible 'thisness,' Mr. Bax finds, in both the Ego and the 
sense-datum ; it is an error to suppose that because they reciprocally 
imply one another in the concrete synthesis of experience, their dis- 
tinctive alogical character is thereby synthetized away. Having thus, 
in a good rationalistic and idealistic manner, deduced the necessity of 
the presence of a large measure of absolute contingency and non-ra- 
tionality in the universe, Mr. Bax proceeds to those conclusions 
which, in spite of his protestations, bear so odd a resemblance to re- 
alism, pluralism, voluntarism, and even pragmatism. 

'Alogical,' however, is a word that Mr. Bax plays poorly upon, as 
Shaftesbury said of Locke's use of 'innate.' An unequivocal defini- 
tion of the term is nowhere given ; the most frequent substitute for a 
definition is the vague remark that the antithesis logical -alogical " cor- 
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responds generally to the Aristotelian contrast of form and matter, ' ' 
though the two antitheses "are not quite coincident" (p. 302). 
Now, the assertion of an " alogical factor in experience" might 
apparently mean any of these five things : (#) that there is an a pos- 
teriori or non-necessary element in our knowledge ; (<£) that the 
meaning or whatness of some concepts is not intrinsically so mediated 
through their relation to other concepts that they can be understood 
fully, and only, through such relation, but that there are meanings 
that are disconnected and self-sufficient, — in short, that by knowing 
■what the ' flower in the crannied wall ' is you would not necessarily 
know all that God or man is ; (<r) that general concepts and con- 
ceptual necessities could not of themselves logically generate a world 
having a here-and-now character, a specific qualitative make-up 
and a determinate quantitative content, — since the concepts would 
admit, as such, of endless alternatives of further specification, and the 
necessities runout into infinite regressions of ulterior 'grounds,' — 
and that consequently the existence of a particular and individuated 
universe implies the presence of characters which cannot be reduced 
to conceptual terms, and of ultimate, opaque facts which can be 
recognized but not explained or in any way gone behind ; (d ) that 
for us reality in itself is inaccessible or unknowable, except as merely 
existing; (e) that the categories under which our minds inevitably 
apprehend and interpret reality break down into self-stultifying antin- 
omies and contradictions when their full meaning is developed. 

Which of these or perhaps of other imaginable meanings Mr. Bax 
usually has in mind, it is not easy to make sure. The last (e), in- 
deed, he in one place expressly rejects ; the alogical is not "illogi- 
cality" and does not involve self-contradiction "within a logical 
process itself" (p. 163). But it is also argued that the "law of 
probability" is self-contradictory (p. 91), and that mathematics, — 
which, it seems odd to learn, " deals with the realm of the particular, 
of the alogical," — always ends in antinomies, in "mutual impossi- 
bilities of thought " (p. 95) ; and the blame for this is laid upon the 
alogical element. It is true that Mr. Bax seems to wish to shift the 
blame by indirection to the logical element, in the suggestion that the 
latter tries to "invade" the alogical and through such trespassing 
causes all the trouble. But since the two are ex hypothesi knit together 
in an indissoluble synthesis, neither having any being apart from the 
other, it is hard to see how they can avoid interpenetrating ; and, at 
the same time, it seems evident that the logical factor as such cannot 
be the source of violations of logic. The assertion, then, that reality 
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involves a synthesis of elements which are at once doomed to merge and 
incapable of doing so without self-contradiction, means nothing if it 
does not mean a Spencerian sort of agnosticism. Often, however, Mr. 
Bax might be supposed to have in mind meaning (c), which would 
lead to quite a different sort of doctrine, were it not for the fact that, 
while equating ' the logical ' with the universal and ' the alogical ' 
with the particular, he habitually describes the universal as the ground 
of determinateness, as the individuating and ' finitating ' factor in the 
construction of concrete reality, and identifies the alogical particular 
with the infinite, with that which is capable of " endless repetition ' ' 
(p. 179). It even appears that by virtue of this, its quantitative 
aspect, the particular "already touches the antithetic mode, namely, 
the universal " (p. 292). Yet, on the other hand, the alogical is the 
source of differentiation and variation from type (p. 315) ; and while 
the historic process may be brought to some extent under general laws, 
"in the concrete, the actual happening [/*. <?., the individual phe- 
nomenon, in its totally determinate character] is always due to the 
actions and passions of individuals or social groups, ' ' which for Mr. 
Bax are alogical things. By this time, the problem of the author's 
meaning in his use of ' alogical ' seems plunged into a sufficiently 
baffling confusion. The matter is not helped by the observation which 
looks most like a definition, that the alogical is "the factor which 
has change for its essence," especially since one gathers that the 
"pure subject," which is a prime example of the alogical, is, in con- 
trast with the empirical ego, a non-temporal entity. Nor do the 
special applications made of the general doctrine of the importance of 
the alogical side of reality help us much to understand precisely what 
that doctrine signifies for this author. One consequence drawn from 
it is that ' ' every concrete event contains an irresolvable chance ele- 
ment," though some events contain more of this than others (p. 88). 
Another detail of the doctrine is that all ethical judgments are " alogi- 
cal " and " unphilosophical " ; and that therefore there is no unreason- 
ableness in condemning men of the sixteenth century as "monsters" 
for their failure to come up to the moral requirements of the nine- 
teenth century (p. 318). 

The present reviewer is unable to discover much sense or consist- 
ency in all this ; and he cannot but suspect that Mr. Bax might with 
advantage have devoted more time to the thorough excogitation of his 
own primary categories, and that in the present volume those categories 
are still in a highly mixed condition. As one phase in the vicissitudes 
of Hegelian ideas in English thought the book will appear, to the 
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collector of historic types of transitional doctrine, a curious and inter- 
esting hybrid ; and in its principal contention it voices in an inde- 
pendent fashion an opinion of importance and of growing influence in 
modern reflection. But the book can scarcely be considered a lucid 
and coherent piece of metaphysical reasoning. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 
University of Missouri. 



